At Roscullen, when Larry after speaking his home truths, retires
from the candidature to the Parliament, Boradbent announces
his candidature. He is obsessed by England's duty to Ireland.
He preaches the liberal doctrine of retrenchment. Perfunctorily he
adds reform also. And he is for Home Rule. He is anti-English
and wants to become a naturalized Irishman. So much about
himself. Regarding his opponents, he calls them wind-bags,
carpet-baggers, charlatans, fools. He shakes the influential Father
Dempsey by the hand, and ingratiates himself into the favour of
Mathew Haffigan by offering to drive in his car the pig he has
purchased from Larry's father. Of course, it is not the fault of
Broadbent if this leads to a cyclone of laughter in the whole of
Roscullen,
The absurdly shrewd politician is first and foremost a man of
business. In short,, he is a plutocrat. His coming to Ireland
is to foreclose the mortgage of Nick Lestrange, because the latter
had not paid his interest. With the land so acquired, as a starting
point, the business partners, Larry and Broadbent, propose to
acquire more land by lending to its owners more money than
they can repay. Among the good-hurnoured and respectable
Broadbent, the peevish Larry, and Saint Keegan, is given a forecast
of the operations of the Land Development Syndicate, headed
by Larry and Broadbent, the plutocrats.
Having sketched the plutocrats and their ways, Shaw portrays
Ireland, the field of their operations. This he does through his
stage figures, selected for their significance on the Irish political
scene. He makes Larry's father a land agent to whom a cross-
section of rural Ireland comes to transact business. First there is
Larry, the expatriated Irishman. Mathew Haffigan is a peasant
benefited by the Land Purchase Act and fiercely jealous of the
landless labourers. Doran is a miller with a derisive sense of
humour. Larry's father fs a small wiry elder, who now collects
the taxes as he was previously collecting the rents. Patsy Parrel
is a landless labourer^, worked worse than a horse, and supersti-
tious. Aunt Judy is the contented product of a narrow strainless
life. Father Dempsey has immense authority over his flock and
is quite strict about his dues, Nora is a rich heiress with fifty
pounds a year.
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